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INTRODUCTION. 


TO  THE  MERCANTILE  COMMUNITY. 

The  utility  of  Double-Entry  Book-Keeping,  in  the  management  of 
accounts,  is  no  longer  questioned.  Its  perfect  adaptation  ( with  proper 
forms )  to  mercantile,  steamboat,  manufacturing  and  joint  stock  opera¬ 
tions,  has  been  so  fully  tested,  that  but  few  business  men  consider  their 
capital  safe,  where  the  books  of  the  company  are  not  kept  by  double 
entry. 

The  only  question  is,  “How  are  young  gentlemen,  inexperienced  in 
the  management  of  accounts,  by  double  entry — though  familiarized  with 
the  general  routine  of  business — writing  a  legible  hand,  and  competent 
to  perform  the  ordinary  calculations  of  an  accountant  —  to  be  qualified 
as  practical  Book-Keepers,  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  the 
counting  house  ?  Or,  where  is  a  supply  of  practical  accountants  equal 
to  the  demand,  to  be  obtained  1  ”  To  this  we  unhesitatingly  reply,  They 
can  only  he  taught ,  trained  and  qualified  hy  practical  accountants,  icho 
understand  the  entire  routine  of  the  counting  house — its  duties  and  re¬ 
quirements.  Hence,  no  literary  institution,  school  or  college,  ever  did 
produce  a  single  practical  accountant,  competent  to  assume  the  charge 
of  a  set  of  books,  who  had  been  taught,  exclusively,  upon  the  ordina¬ 
ry  class  and  text  book  plan. 

But,  if  inexperienced  theoretical  teachers  fail  to  supply  the  counting 
house  with  practical  book-keepers,  and  the  demand  for  such  services 
induce  experienced  practical  accountants  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  profes¬ 
sion —  if  they  organize  an  institution,  with  all  the  facilities  known  in 
the  actual  performance  of  their  duties  in  the  counting  house  —  if  they 
teach  young  gentlemen,  of  good  business  habits,  to  perform  their  duties 
just  as  they  were  taught,  and  use  the  exact  forms  and  auxiliaries  ap¬ 
proved  and  adopted  by  our  leading  mercantile  houses,  can  any  intelli¬ 
gent  business  man  question  their  ability  to  produce  just  as  thorough 
and  practical  accountants  as  those  raised  in  the  counting  house  ? 
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The  ostensible  design  of  this  circular  is,  to  furnish  those  desirous  of 
qualifying  themselves  for  a  business  career,  with  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  of  instruction  —  the  general  design  of  this  institution, 
and  such  other  information  as  may  be  of  importance  to  those  wishing 
a  thorough  business  education. 

The  practical  accountant  and  educated  business  man  will  readily 
perceive  a  marked  difference  between  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted 
in  this  college  and  that  ordinarily  pursued  in  literary  institutions. 

The  Principal  is  a  practical  book-keeper,  and  has  served  a  regular 
counting  house  apprenticeship.  He  does  not  use  a  text  book  or  lecture 
in  teaching,  but  conducts  his  pupils  through  the  precise  operations  of 
the  counting  house,  just  as  he  was  taught. 

The  practicability  of  this  course,  and  its  perfect  success  in  produc¬ 
ing  efficient  accountants,  thoroughly  furnished  with  every  pre-requisite 
to  a  scientific  and  practical  performance  of  their  duties  in  charge  of 
the  most  complicated  set  of  books,  has  been  fully  tested  in  this  com¬ 
munity  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  will  more  perfectly  appear  upon 
reading  the  statement  of  those  who  have  been  directly  and  personally 
benefitted  by  attending  a  course  of  instruction — more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  whom  are  now  in  charge  of  books  in  this  city.  ( See  yyage  7.) 

Practical  accountants,  business  men,  and  those  wishing  further  infor¬ 
mation,  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  at  the  book-keeping  department 
during  the  hours  of  instruction,  as  such  visits  do  not  conflict  in  the 
least  with  the  exercises  of  the  school. 


JONATHAN  JONES. 


BOOK-KEEPING  DEPARTMENT. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  TIIE  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  —  THE  BRANCHES  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  MERCANTILE  COURSE  — THE  TUITION,  &c. 

There  has  been,  in  the  mercantile  community,  a  universal  prejudice 
of  long  standing,  touching  the  art  of  Double-Entry  Book-Keeping,  as  or¬ 
dinarily  taught  in  the  “Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions”  of  our  days, 
which  the  incompetency  of  many,  who  have  attempted  to  teach  Book- 
Keeping  theoretically,  as  well  as  the  defects  peculiar  to  their  systems, 
have  naturally  enough  created.  This  prejudice  is  both  well  founded  and 
just  ;  but  if  the  Literary  institutions  have  mistaken  Double-Entry  Book- 
Keeping  (a  practical  art)  for  an  abstruse,  complex  and  difficult  science, 
and  delivered  long  “Printed  Lectures”  upon  its  u Speculative  Theory,” 
or  required  the  student  to  memorize  arbitrary  rules,  and  finally  failed  in 
the  end  to  accomplish  their  object,  does  it  hence  follow  that  we  are  to 
have  no  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching — or  are  other  systems  founded 
upon  entirely  different  principles  —  principles  diametrically  opposite  in 
their  bearing  and  practical  application,  subject  to  the  same  fate — and  that, 
too,  without  a  fair  trial  ?  This  conclusion  is  disingenuous,  illogical  and 
unjust.  It  is  obvious  to  every  intelligent  Practical  Accountant  that  Book- 
Keeping  has  a  theory,  as  well  as  a  practice,  to  be  acquired,  and  to  that 
young  gentleman  aspiring  to  the  highest  rank  as  a  scientific  and  practical 
accountant,  much  will  depend  upon  the  Demonstrator  of  those  principles 
which  are  to  govern  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Equally  ob¬ 
vious  will  it  appear  to  every  unprejudiced,  observing  business  man,  that  if 
a  gentleman,  of  good  business  habits,  writing  a  legible  hand,  competent  to 
perform  the  necessary  business  calculations  of  an  accountant,  be  required 
to  take  a  blotter,  containing  every  variety  of  entry  that  can  possibly  occur 
in  the  “counting  house,”  and  put  it  through  (in  its  proper  shape)  the 
Cash-Book,  .Journal  and  Leger,  and  give  all  the  reasons  involved  in  the 
opening,  journalizing,  posting,  taking  off  the  monthly  trials,  and  finally  in 
the  closing  of  the  Books,  he  must  be  competent  to  properly  open,  success¬ 
fully  conduct,  and  correctly  close  any  set  of  Books,  under  all  and  every 
circumstance.  Therefore,  with  due  deference  to  the  many  highly  re¬ 
spectable  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  of  our  day  and  country  — 
Institutions  founded  upon  different  principles,  for  different  and  equally  im¬ 
portant  purposes,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  in  Jones’  Commercial  College 
the  entire  plan  of  instruction  is  new,  and,  in  every  particular,  different 
from  that  ordinarily  adopted  in  schools  and  colleges.  Instead  of  placing  in 
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the  hand  of  the  pupil  a  treatise  containing  lectures,  rules,  <5cc.,  to  memo¬ 
rize  or  to  copy,  a  Practical  Book-Keeper  demonstrates  the  legitimate 
design  of  Debit  and  Credit,  and  then  brings  those  principles  to  bear  upon 
actual  business  transactions,  such  as  occur  in  every  counting-house.  The 
student,  being  first  taught  the  true  nature  of  the  relation  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  merchant,  the  salesman  and  the  book-keeper,  copies  his 
blotter,  journalizes,  posts,  takes  his  monthly  trial  balances,  &c.,  and 
proceeds  in  the  practical  discharge  of  his  duties,  as  though  he  were  con¬ 
ducting  a  set  of  books  in  an  extensive  establishment.  Year  after  year  (in 
epitomized  forms)  he  continues  the  opening,  conducting  and  closing  of 
books,  under  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  that  can  possibly  occur — he 
beholds  himself  a  merchant,  with  limited  resources,  though  driving  a 
successful  trade  ;  he  enters  into  various  extensive  speculations,  but  finally 
encounters  great  losses  and  is  foreclosed  with  heavy  insolvency ;  he  is 
then  associated  with  a  capitalist  in  business,  and  resumes  his  accustomed 
duties  as  accountant,  &c.  The  practicability  of  this  course,  its  superi¬ 
ority  over  all  others,  and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  making  of  thorough 
accountants,  has  been  fully  tested  in  this  community  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Hundreds  of  young  gentlemen  out  of  employment,  me¬ 
chanics  unable  to  follow  their  pursuits,  salesmen,  second  clerks,  &c., 
have  been  qualified  for  the  counting-house  and  steamboat  clerkship,  and 
placed  in  situations  worth  $600,  $800,  $900  and  $1,200  per  annum. 
CFTo  whom  personal  reference  will  be  given  by  calling  upon  the  Princi¬ 
pal  of  this  department. 


T  E  RMS. 


The  Mercantile  Course,  embracing  examples  in  every  variety  of  bu¬ 
siness  operations,  (individual,  company  and  compound  partnership,)  with 
forms  adapted  to  the  wholesale,  retail,  banking,  manufacturing,  commis¬ 
sion  business,  &c.,  together  with  accounts  current,  account  sales,  and 


a  complete  system  of  commercial  correspondence,  fee . $20  00 

Gas  Tax,  assessed  on  each  night  pupil, .  1  00 


Tuition  Fees  payable  in  advance. — The  importance  of  this  rule  will 
appear  evident  to  all.  The  tuition  fees,  not  being  for  time,  but  for 
thoroughly  qualifying  the  gentleman  in  that  course  for  which  he  may  be 
registered — the  pupil  having  the  privilege  of  completing  at  option,  and  of 
reviewing  the  same  during  life,  free  of  additional  charge — render  it  im¬ 
perious  that  this  rule  should  be  invariably  complied  with. 

The  competency  of  each  pupil  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  account¬ 
ant,  in  charge  of  the  most  complicated  books,  or  to  sustain  an  examination 
before  a  committee  of  accountants,  of  his  (the  pupil’s)  own  choosing,  in 
every  case,  will  be  guaranteed. 
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PRIVATE  ROOMS. 


Gentlemen  wishing  private  instruction,  in  Double-Entry  Book-Keeping, 
can  be  accommodated  with  separate  rooms,  fitted  up  expressly  lor  the 


purpose. 

Tuition  Fees. — Mercantile  course, . $40  00 

Steamboat  Book-Keeping,  in  addition, .  20  00 


Full  course,  (for  private  instruction,) . $60  00 


PRACTICAL  ACCOUNTANTS. 

The  undersigned,  pupils  of  Jonathan  Jones,  believing  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  instruction  would  be  of  public 
utility,  and  enable  every  young  man,  of  good  business  habits,  to  realize 
the  importance  of  taking  a  thorough  course  of  Double-Entry  Book- 
Keeping  in  this  College,  before  entering  upon  a  business  career,  take 
this  method  of  informing  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
design  of  this  Institution,  and  wish  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
accounts,  that  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  differs  essentially  from 
that  ordinarily  used  in  schools  and  colleges.  Instead  of  memorizing  a 
set  of  arbitrary  rules,  and  studying  long  dissertations  upon  the  theory 
of  book-keeping,  the  young  gentleman  is  at  once  introduced  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  discharge  of  an  accountant’s  duties,  by  transcribing  his  day-book, 
journalizing,  posting,  taking  his  monthly  trials,  Ac.  Thus  he  proceeds 
as  though  he  were  in  charge  of  a  set  of  books  in  an  extensive  estab¬ 
lishment. 

•‘Year  after  year  (in  epitomized  forms)  he  continues  the  opening, 
conducting  and  closing  of  books,  under  all  the  variety  of  circumstances 
that  can  possibly  occur ;  he  beholds  himself  a  merchant,  with  limited  re¬ 
sources,  though  driving  a  successful  trade  —  laying  his  plans  deep,  he 
enters  into  numerous  speculations,  but,  finally,  encounters  extensive  loss¬ 
es  and  is  foreclosed  with  heavy  insolvency — he  then  becomes  associated 
with  a  capitalist  in  business  and  resumes  his  accustomed  duties  as  an 
accountant.” 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  state,  that  a  great  number  of  Mr.  Jones’ 
pupils  are  in  charge  of  books  in  responsible  stations,  as  practical  ac- 
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countants  in  this  city,  with  whom  many  of  us  are  personally  acquainted  ; 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties  as  practical  and 
accomplished  Book-Keepers,  and  from  what  we  know  ourselves,  we  do 
most  unequivocally  declare  it  as  our  opinion,  that  as  thorough  and  as  per¬ 
fect  a  knowledge  of  the  accountant’s  duties  can  be  obtained  in  this  school 
as  it  is  possible  to  receive  in  any  counting  house  in  any  number  of  years — 
the  operations  being  the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  For  further 
particulars,  apply  to  us,  in  person. 


Henry  Senter,  Book-Keeper  for  G.  H.  Frothingham. 


John  H.  Simpson, 
James  Reilly, 

John  Sharp, 

Wm.  Irwin, 

W.  E.  Sell, 

Chas.  L.  Palmer, 
Washington  Todd, 
Nathan  D.  Lane, 
Cyrus  G.  Hoyt, 
Chas.  O.  Harris, 

H.  E.  P.  Block, 
Thos.  Richeson, 
John  Baker, 

Harvey  E.  Smith, 
Joseph  Thornton, 

M.  Abrahams, 

A.  T.  Chamlin, 

Wm.  Wiswell, 

John  Hart, 

Robt.  D.  Patterson, 
Jacob  Drew, 

Joel  F.  Lightner, 
Clark  Morton, 
Edward  Taylor, 

A.  J.  Noble, 

J.  W.  Robinson, 

W.  A.  Smith, 

Hugh  Masterson, 

J.  W.  Richardson, 
Samuel  R.  Filley, 
Geo.  A.  Kerr, 

James  Pugsley, 

R.  M.  Hubbard, 


for  Abner  Hood, 
for  Chouteau  <§*  Valle, 
for  Woods,  Christy  Sf  Co. 
for  Yeatman ,  Pittman  Sf  Co. 

44  41  44  44 

for  Palmer  Whitaker, 
for  G.  8f  C.  Todd, 
for  J.  <$•  S.  Hamill. 
for  Wade,  Stille  <$•  Co. 
for  Pomeroy  Andrews, 
for  Joel  Small  Ay  Co. 
for  H.  T.  Blow  8y  Co. 
for  Baker  Sy  Henry, 
for  T.  Grimsley  Sy  Co. 
for  Boatmen's  Savings  B'k. 
for  Abrahams  Sy  Co. 

44  44  44 

for  G.  F.  Filley. 
for  A.  Young  <^*  Co. 
for  Meech  Sy  Loring. 
for  James  Street, 
for  J.  F.  Lightner  Sy  Co. 
for  Donaldson  Hall, 
for  E.  Mathews  Sy  Bro. 
for  Wilgus  Sy  Watson, 
for  O'Fallon  Mill, 
for  Star  Mill, 
for  Masterson  Sy  Bro.,  Mobile. 
Perry  Sy  Young,  St.  Joseph. 
No.  150  Main  street, 
for  Fife  Sy  Kerr, 
for  J.  Sy  W.  L.  Bigelow  <§•  Co. 


“  for  R.  H.  Stone. 

J.  W.  Haynes,  late  Book-Keeper  for  Houseman  <$•  Lowry. 
Thos.  J.  Haynes,  late  Book-Keeper  for  K.  Mackenzie. 
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STEAMBOAT  BOOK-KEEPING. 

TUITION  FEE,  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

The  preparatory  course  to  Steamboat  Book-Keeping,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Mercantile,  (except  Commission  operations, 
&c.,)  after  which,  the  pupil  enters  upon  his  duties  as  second  clerk  ; 
with  his  “  Memorandum  Book,”  he  receives  his  freight,  dray-load 
after  dray-load,  signing  his  “tickets,”  as  in  the  practical  performance 
of  his  duties  on  the  wharf ;  when  fully  prepared,  he  opens  his  Books 
and  proceeds  in  his  work,  receiving  and  paying  out  cash,  recording  his 
freight  list,  collecting  his  passage  and  freight  bills,  adjusting  the  ac¬ 
counts  for  damages,  &c.,  winds  up  his  trip,  and  makes  out  a  “balance- 
sheet,”  exhibiting  the  gains  or  losses,  for  every  trip,  or  month,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  utility  of  this  course  has  been  fully  established,  in  the 
popularity  of  those  who  have  adopted  it,  as  well  as  by  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Books  kept  by  pupils  of  this  Institution.  From  among  some 
thirty,  who  have  completed  their  courses  and  distinguished  themselves 
as  competent  to  practically  perform  the  duties  of  steamboat  book-keepers, 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  those  wishing  information  to 

J.  H.  Maitland,  late  Clerk  steamer  Alex.  Hamilton. 

Capt.  1ST.  Wall,  Steamboat  Agent. 

Thomas  W.  Scott,  Steamboat  Agent. 

John  Skiles,  Clerk  steamer  Sultana. 

Adolphe  Papin,  Clerk  steamer  Highland  Mary. 

Robert  H.  Powars,  Clerk  steamer  Gen.  Lane. 

James  S.  Johnston,  late  Clerk  steamer  Amaranth. 

Daniel  Hazard,  late  Clerk  steamer  Kate  Kearney. 

F.  M.  Maline,  Clerk  steamer  Sacramento. 

Daniel  Able,  Captain  steamer  Anthony  Wayne. 

F.  Mehan,  Clerk  steamer  Anthony  Wayne. 

W.  L.  Fawcett,  Clerk  steamer  Yankee. 

D.  J.  Raymond,  Clerk  steamer  Saranak. 


COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

The  practicability  of  adopting  Commercial  Law  as  an  important 
branch  of  a  “  Business  Man’s  Education,”  after  reading  Judge  Walker’s 
able  lecture  on  this  subject,  (found  on  page  19.)  will  be  too  apparent  to 
need  further  explanation  on  our  part. 


» 
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Flktchf.r  M.  Haight,  Esq.,  favorably  known  in  this  community  as 
an  able  and  experienced  member  of  the  “  St.  Louis  Bar,”  will  have  the 
ostensible  control  of  this  department,  and  deliver  a  regular  Course  of  Lec¬ 
tures  each  session,  embracing  the  following  subjects,  viz, :  Contracts  in 
General,  Contracts  of  Sale,  Contracts  of  Affreightment,  Contracts  with 
Common  Carriers,  etc.,  etc.  ;  Fire  Insurance  and  Marine  Insurance,  with 
such  other  subjects  as  have  a  direct  bearing  on  Mercantile  Contracts  ; 
Bailments  in  general,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promis¬ 
sory  Notes,  Bonds,  Covenants,  and  other  sealed  obligations,  Set-off  and 
Recoupment,  Principal  and  Agent,  Principal  and  Security,  Corpora¬ 
tions,  etc.,  etc.,  with,  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  of  practical  utility 
to  the  business  man  and  enable  the  “  merchant”  to  understand  his  rights 
and  responsibilities. 


COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS. 

This  course  of  instruction  embraces  a  knowledge  of  every  species  of 
calculation  necessary  for  a  business  man  to  know. 

The  system  is  Analytical,  Inductive  and  Practical  —  including  all  the 
modern  improvements,  such  as  the  “  Cancelling  Method,  ”  &c.,  with  the 
most  improved  rules  for  interest  calculations,  &c. 

The  design  of  this  department  is  not  only  to  produce  “Ready  Reck¬ 
oners,”  but  also  to  teach  the  practical  application  of  mathematical  rules 
to  commercial  usages. 


PENMANSHIP. 

To  write  a  free ,  legible  hand  —  such  as  should  be  used  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  books,  the  making  out  of  bills,  or  in  the  ordinary  correspondence 
of  a  business  man  —  is  a  desirable  accomplishment  in  the  education  of 
young  gentlemen  for  every  profession  ;  but,  most  especially,  is  it  an  object 
of  first  importance  with  those  desirous  of  qualifying  themselves  for  mer¬ 
cantile  and  business  pursuits. 

No  pains  will  be  spared  on  the  part  of  the  Professor  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  to  give  a  free  and  natural  use  of  the  arm,  wrist  and  fingers,  and  to 
impart  a  cultivated  taste  for  a  plain,  uniform  and  expeditious  system  of 
fine  writing.  Every  thing  resembling  a  flourish  positively  prohibited  with 
those  designed  for  the  counting  room. 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSE. 


TERMS,  TUITION,  &c. 

A  full  course  of  Double-Entry  Book-Keeping,  embracing  mercan¬ 
tile,  manufacturing,  steamboat  Book-Keeping,  &c.,  &c.,  in  all 


their  application  to  business  purposes, . $30  00 

Commercial  Calculation  Ticket, .  10  00 

Commercial  Law  Ticket, .  10  00 

Penmanship  Ticket, .  5  00 


Graduation  fee,  including  incidental  expenses,  and  fee  to  examin¬ 


ing  committee, .  10  00 

(Payable  in  advance ,) .  $65  00 


N.  B. — The  above  prices  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  charging 
a  man  for  “  instruction  imparted,”  and  not  for  the  time  he  may  attend, 
or  the  course  for  which  he  may  be  “registered,”  and  a  deduction,  in  all 
cases,  will  be  made  for  “ previous  knowledge."  To  a  young  gentleman 
writing  a  legible  hand,  a  deduction  will  be  made  of  five  dollars ;  to  one 
competent  to  perform  the  ordinary  calculations  of  an  accountant,  a  deduc¬ 
tion  will  be  made  of  ten  dollars ;  and  in  like  proportion  for  what  may  be 
known  in  Book-Keeping  and  Commercial  Law. 

An  opportunity  is  thus  given  (to  those  who  write  a  legible  hand  and 
can  make  the  ordinary  arithmetical  calculations  taught  in  common  schools,) 
of  obtaining  a  practical  business  education,  for  fifty  dollars. 


PETITION  FOR  CHARTER. 

To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri: 

Believing  that  an  Institution,  embracing  the  departments  of  Double- 
Entry  Book-Keeping,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Calculations  and 
Penmanship,  would  be  of  public  utility  and  afford  great  and  important 
facilities  to  young  gentlemen  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for  business 
pursuits,  elevate  the  standard  of  Commercial  Education,  and  place  it  in 
honorable  competition  with  the  “Learned  Professions,”  the  undersigned 
would,  therefore,  most  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  to  incor- 
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porate  such  ail  Institution,  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  to  be 
known  by  the  name  and  style  of  “  Jones’  Commercial  College.”  Your 
petitioners  would  further  represent  to  your  honorable  body,  that  an 
acquaintance,  in  this  community,  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Jones,  as  an  experi¬ 
enced  Accountant  and  successful  Teacher,  during  the  past  eight  years, 
fully  justifies  them  in  expressing  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
fill  the  above  chairs  with  credit  to  the  Institution,  and  with  satisfaction 
to  the  public.  Your  fellow  citizens, 


John  B.  Sarpy, 

Cabanne.  Rasin  &  Co., 

Jas.  E.  Ye  ATMAN, 

P.  Chouteau,  jr., 

Mattkson  A  Priston, 

J.  G.  Shands  &  Co., 

Jos.  A.  Sire, 

Archibald  Gamble, 

Roe  &  Kerchrval, 

Ed.  Walsh, 

John  Simonds, 

J.  Kehcheval, 

K.  Mackenzie, 

Wm.  H.  Jennings, 

D.  H.  Bishop, 

H.  Von  Piiul, 

Switzer,  Platte  &  Co. 

John  Hogan, 

P.  A.  Bertuold, 

Alfred  Vinton, 

SCHULTZE  &  EGGERS, 

Bernard  Pratte, 

Charles  F.  Hendry, 

Angelrodt,Eggf,rs  &  Barth, 

Bbrthold,  Ewing  &  Co., 

J.  W.  Owings, 

J.  &  W.Van  Deventer  &  C  o. 

John  S.  Thomson 

Woods,  Christy  &  Co., 

H.  N.  Davis, 

Taylor  &  Co., 

David  Tatum, 

A.  F.  Rutherford  &  Co., 

Henry  T.  Blow, 

IIelfensteir,  Gore  &  Co., 

P.  F.  Frost, 

David  Chambers, 

Chouteau  &  Valle, 

D.  N.  Hall, 

F.  R.  Conway, 

Fife  &  Kerr, 

Richard  J.  Howard, 

Louis  V.  Bogy, 

John  W.  Strother, 

F.  W.  SOUTHACK, 

J.  P.  Djan 

Baker,  Henry  &  Co., 

Stephen  0.  Coleman, 

W.  King, 

H.  Shurlds, 

Jos.  Conway. 

W.  J  E.  F.  Pittman  &  Co. 

John  Smith, 

AN  ACT 

TO  INCORPORATE  JONES’  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  represented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State,  that  great  and  important  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Community  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  by  the  incorporating  of  a 
Commercial  College,  to  educate  young  men,  for  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  afford  facilities  to  such  persons  as  may  wish  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  Double-Entry  Book-Keeping,  Commercial  Calculations,  Commercial 
Law,  and  Penmanship  ;  and,  whereas,  for  the  promotion  of  this  object, 
it  is  the  design  of  the  association  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  procure  or 
erect  such  buildings  as  may  be  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  said  associa¬ 
tion.  Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  aforesaid 
object  and  render  the  same  more  permanently  and  extensively  useful. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  follows  : 

Sec  1.  That  Jonathan  Jones,  Public  Accountant  and  Principal  of  a  Com¬ 
mercial  School  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  be  and  he  is  hereby  empowered 
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to  associate  with  him  competent  Professors,  to  fill  the  following  chairs, 
to-wit :  one  for  Double-Entry  Book-Keeping,  one  for  Commercial  Law, 
one  for  Commercial  Calculations,  and  one  for  Penmanship,  the  same, 
(when  thus  appointed)  in  company  with  the  said  Jonathan  Jones,  shall, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be,  in  law,  a  body  corporate  and  they,  their 
associates  and  successors  are  hereby  created,  constituted  and  declared 
to  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  “Jones' 
Commercial  College,”  and  by  that  name,  they  may  have  perpetual  suc¬ 
cession,  and  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being 
impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered  unto,  defending  and  being 
defended  in  all  courts  and  places  whatever;  that  they  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  alter,  change  or  break  the  same,  at 
will,  and  that  they  may  be  capable  in  law,  of  acquiring,  holding  and  con¬ 
veying,  so  much  property,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  as  may  be  necessary 
and  requisite  for  the  association,  in  the  furtherance  of  its  objects,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  Jonathan  Jones,  his  associates,  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  Diplomas,  award  Degrees,  confer 
Honors  and  exercise  all  and  singular  the  privileges  common  to  Commer¬ 
cial  Colleges  authorized  by  law  in  other  States.  They  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  their  own  successors,  and  such  additional  professors  and 
servants  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  design  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  ;  provided,  nothing  in  this  section  be  so  construed  as  to  conflict  with 
section  fourth  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  When  five  or  more  students  shall  have  completed  a  full  course, 
in  Double-Entry  Book-Keeping,  Commercial  Calculations,  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Law,  and  acquired  a  legible  hand  writing,  (or  shall  otherwise  satisfy 
the  President,  as  to  their  competency,)  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  President,  or  his  representative,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  candidates  for  graduation,  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  appoint 
a  committee,  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  practical  accoun¬ 
tants,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  the  aforesaid  candidates  in  all  of 
the  above  branches,  and  if  the  said  committee  award  a  certificate  setting 
forth  their  competency  to  take  charge  of  a  set  of  books  and  perform  the 
duties  of  an  accountant,  scientifically  and  practically,  then  section  second 
shall  remain  in  full  force.  But  in  no  case  shall  a  Diploma  be  awarded 
except  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  said  Jonathan  Jones  shall  be  the  first  President:  he 
and  his  successors,  in  the  office  of  President,  shall  have  the  pow-er  to  fill, 
suspend  and  vacate  all,  or  either  of  the  above  chairs,  at  option,  by  serving 
a  written  notice  upon  the  Professor  to  be  suspended  or  removed,  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  such  removal ;  Provided,  always,  that  nothing  in  this 
section  be  so  construed  as  to  confer  the  power  to  said  President  or  his 
successors  to  permanently  vacate,  alter  or  add  to  the  number  of  Profes- 
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worships  in  section  first  of  this  act,  (except  that  of  the  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  whose  chair  may  be  added  to  that  of  the  President.) 

Sec.  5.  That  the  said  President  and  Professors  shall  be  a  board  for 
the  government  of  this  Institution  :  they  and  their  associates  and  succes¬ 
sors,  shall  have  the  power  to  make  their  own  By-Laws ;  Provided,  noth¬ 
ing  therein  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  corporation,  hereby  created,  shall  continue  so  long 
as  it  faithfully  observes  the  object  of  its  institution,  but  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  whenever  satisfied  that  it  has  failed  to  pursue  the  above  objects, 
may  alter  or  repeal  the  same. 

This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

A.  M.  ROBINSON, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
THOMAS  L.  PRICE, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Approved,  January  24,  1849. 

AUSTIN  A.  KING. 


MISSOURI: 

Office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

I,  Falkland  H.  Martin,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
do  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  an  act  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  said  State,  entitled  “An  act  to  incorporate  Jones’  Commer¬ 
cial  College,”  approved  January  24,  1849,  as  appears  from  the  original 
roll  on  file  in  this  office. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the 
seal  of  office,  at  the  City  of  Jefferson,  this  twenty-fifth  day 
[l.  s.]  of  January,  a.  d.  1849. 

FALKLAND  H.  MARTIN, 
Secretary  of  Stale. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS, 


IN  THE  BOOK-KEEPING  DEPARTMENT,  FROM  APRIL,  1849,  TO  JULY,  1850. 


Allen,  L.  L.  L . . . . . ..  .Book-Keeper  for  Thomas  H.  W  est. 

Alter,  James, . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Anderson,  Wm.  F . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Adams,  T.  J.  Q . Louisiana,  Mo. 

Alexander,  Geo.  M . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Alvord,  J.  N.. . . . . Telegraph  Office,  cor.  Main  &  Olive. 

Abrahams,  M . Of  Firm  of  Abrahams  &  Co.,  Main  st. 

Braches,  Chas . North  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brewster,  C.  H . Firm  of  Geo.  Hart  &  Co.,  Second  st- 

Bacon,  C.  K . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brown,  J.  M . .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Braun,  A.  G . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boatwright,  J.  B . Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Bolton,  T.  C . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Beauchamp,  V.  R . . . St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 

Bryan,  John  S . Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Block,  H.  V.  P . Book-Keeper  for  Joel  Small  &  Co. 

Barlows  John  S . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brown,  Caleb . Macoupin,  Ill. 

Brown,  Thos.  B . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bull,  Wm.  T . New  York. 

Bateman,  Isaac  C . Steamboat  Alton. 

Barnett.  Junius . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brown,  Wray . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Barbee,  Ira  W . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brock,  R.  T . Grafton,  Ill. 

Bain,  Arch . . . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Carpenter,  George.... 

Cavender,  R.  S . 

Cross,  John  B . 

Capurro,  Geo.  Alex... 

.Chenery,  Jas.  H . . 

Chick,  Wm.  H . 

Cooper,  Jacob . 

Crowell,  R.  C . 

Carey,  Lucius . 

Cleavel.and,  George  W 
Creigh,  John  D.,  Jr... 
Coale,  Samuel  A.,  Jr,.. 

Colgan,  F.  D . 

Chapin,  John  A. . 

Crane,  Wm.  L . 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.St.  Louis,  Mo. 
.Jacksonville  Ill. 
.Steamboat  Julia. 

.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.St.  Louis,  Mo., 
.Lafayette  county,  Mo. 
.Quincy,  III. 

..St.  Louis,  Mo, 

..St.  Louis,  Mo. 
..Steamboat  Fashion. 
..St.  Louis,  Mo. 
..Pittsfield,  Ill. 
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Creigh,  S.  W . St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Chamblin,  A.  S . Book-Keeper  for  Abralmms  A  Co. 

Churchill,  C.  B . Pittsfield. 

Cole,  Henry  \V . California, 

Carr,  Walter  B . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cass,  A.  B . ..Utica,  N.  Y. 

Dooley,  C.  G . North  St.  Louis. 

Dozier,  John  R . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dur.no,  William . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Davy,  Thomas  J . Independence,  Mo. 

Duty,  William  P . At  Yeatman,  Pittman  A  Co.’s. 

Drake,  B.  C . Southwick,  Mass. 

Donaldson,  J.  P . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dunnig,  William  P . Clerk  Steamboat  Whirlwind. 

Dunklin,  W.  S . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edgar,  J.  H . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eaton,  Henry  S . On  Steamboat  Lucy  Bertram. 

Frye,  G.  W . Griggsville,  Ill. 

Folger,  Albert  G . Clerk  Steamer  Prairie  Bird. 

Fulton,  John . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fricke,  Geo.  W . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fairbank,  J.  Adams . Book-Keeper  for  P.  Hayden  A  Co. 

Francis,  Eugene . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Finney,  D.  C . Grafton,  Ill. 

Finney,  William  H . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Gentry,  R.  R . 

Goff,  James  B . 

Gibson,  James  H . 

Gale,  D.  Oscar . 

Garrard,  James . 

Gordon,  B.  F . 

Goff,  Edwin  A . 

Graham,  Winson . 

Gore,  George . 

Geekie,  Charles  W . 

Garneau,  W . 

Geyer,  D.  Sheffey . 

Garrison,  William  R. ... 
Griffiths,  E.  S . 


Woods,  Christy  A  Co.’s,  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

At  Yeatman,  Pittman  A  Co.’s. 
Dover,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Quebec,  Lower  Canada. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

At  Osborne  A  Dougherty’s. 


Harrison,  John  D . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hough,  Henry  W . Marine  Insurance  Office. 

Horne,  F.  M . Memphis,  Term. 

Hopping,  J.  R . Alton,  Ill. 

Higbee,  A.  Jackson . Griggsville,  Ill. 

Hawes,  Frederick . At  G.  F.  Filley’s. 

Holloway,  J.  N . St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 

Harmon,  M.  C . At  J.  D.  Harmon  A  Co.’s,  Peru,  Ill., 

Haight,  Samuel . At  Edgell,  Peasley  A  Co.’s. 

Hickman,  James  J . Late  Clerk  steamboat  Kansas. 

Hillard,  Moses . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hubbard,  R.  M . “Down  East.” 

Henderson,  John . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henderson,  F . St.  Louis  County. 
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Holtzinger,  J.  H . At  Sellow  6c  Co.’s,  St.  Louis. 

Harlow,  Syloanus . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Holmes,  A.  L . Galena,  Ill. 

Henderson,  Wm.  D . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hardcastle,  Geo.  T . At  Mudgett  &  James,  St.  Louis. 

Hall,  Leonidas  A . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hudson,  William . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Johnson,  Alexander, . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


King,  William  A 
Kneeland,  J.  W.. 
King,  G.  H . . 


Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Greggsville,  Ill. 
.Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Lorence,  Lucius . 

Lyon,  L.  Stanley . . 

Lonergan,  Wm . 

Louthan,  Franklin  K.. 

Look,  J.  N . 

Little,  John  F . 

Lewis,  P.  C . 

Labby,  G.  W . 

Ledyard,  S.  F . 

Maurice,  W.  H . . 

Mitchell,  Joseph  W... 
Montgomery,  Thomas  J.. 
McKee,  William  H.  . . . 

McNair,  W.  L.  F . 

Meyer,  Ferdinand . 

Morton,  Clark . . 

McCutchan,  William  T 

Morrow,  J.  T . 

McDowell,  G.  W . 

Mullikin,  J.  B . 

Morton,  Francis . 

Martin,  G.  F . 

Mead,  Edward  H . 

Nisbf.t,  Arch.  K . . 

Newman,  J.  B . 

Noyes,  H.  J . 


Florence,  Alabama. 

North  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Galena,  Ill. 

.Palmyra,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

State  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Clerk  at  Edward  Mead’s,  St.  Louis 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Book-Keeper  for  J.  Death  &lCo. 
.North  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

At  J.  C.  Meyer’s. 

Book-Keeper  for  Donaldson  <A  Hall 
St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

At  J.  &  W.  McDowell’s. 

Clerk  Steamboat  Die  Vernon. 

.St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 

.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.Pittsfield,  Ill. 


O’Neil,  James,  Jr . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O’Regan,  Michael . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Osborne,  Horace  B . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Opel,  John . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Owen,  B . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Payne,  William  T. 
Priest,  William  G 
Payne,  Henry  J.... 

Patton,  W.  L . 

Poindexter,  P.  H.. 

Pollock,  R.  B . 

Pond,  Charles  D... 
Powell,  Renel  J... 
Porter,  John  C. . . . 
Patton,  Hugh  R.  . . 
Patton,  Joseph  S.. 


Palmyra,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Lewisburg,  Va. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Preston,  Ill. 

At  Wood  6c  Violett’s. 
Steamboat  Alton. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.Firm  of  Trabeau  6c  Patton, 
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R.oll,  M.  R . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reilly,  James . Book-Keeper  for  R.  M.  Funkhouser. 

Ryland,  Stanley . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ross,  Charles  A . St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 

Reading  Thomas . Steamer  St.  Louis. 

Reinheimer,  E . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rector,  Thomas . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shirley,  G.  W . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Saunders,  Thomas  P . Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Sagner,  Albert  R . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stearns,  John  A . . . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stone,  William  H . Clerk  at  Gaty,  McCune  &  Glasby’s. 

Stevens  John  S . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  Harvey  E . Book-Keeper  for  T.  Grimsley  &  Co. 

Shands,  J.  G . At  O’Fallon  Mills. 

Skene,  Benjamin . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Staunton,  Michael . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scott,  William . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stevens,  Bernard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stewart,  John . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stocking,  J.  S . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shields,  Walter . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  Calvert . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Skiles,  John . Clerk  Steamboat  Sultana. 

Senter,  A.  W . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stevenson,  John  A . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scott,  Ross . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith,  A.  H . At  George  Pegram  &  Co.’s. 

Sparhawk,  William . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shafer,  W.  S . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Simmons,  R.  D . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Shearer,  Lewis . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Taylor,  L . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Taussig,  Benjamin . Mexico. 

Templeton,  L.  A.  H . St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 

Titus,  Samuel  J . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tuller,  Elam . . . Peru,  Ill. 

Thompson,  D.  J . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wightman,  William . At.  William  Low’s. 

Wolff,  Marcus . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wiswell,  William . Book-Keeper  for  Giles  F.  Filley. 

Ware,  Joseph  E . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Whiting,  F.  B . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Waples,  N.  F . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Weller,  J . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wood,  Thomas . Book-Keeper  for  Elliott  &  Cauckois. 

Wood,  Lewis . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Woodworth,  J . Brooklyn,  Ill. 

Yeatman,  Thomas . Intelligencer  Office. 

Total  number  of  Pupils,  for  the  current  year, 

“  “  “  for  the  year  1848,. 
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JUDGE  WALKER'S  LECTURE, 

DELIVERED  BEFORE  T1IE  YOUNG  MEN’S  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 
CINCINNATI,  NOVEMBER  30,  1850, 


My  subject  is  “  the  Morals  of  Commerce."  I  have  given  it  this  name 
for  want  of  any  one  more  definite,  under  which  I  could  bring  together  a 
variety  of  random  thoughts,  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  mercantile 
profession ,  but  not  susceptible  of  a  convenient  arrangement  under  a  less 
comprehensive  title.  What  I  shall  say  will  have  reference,  principally, 
to  two  things  ;  first,  the  preparation  for  a  mercantile  life,  and,  secondly, 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  therein. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  preparation.  And  here  the  result  to  which  1 
would  conduct  your  minds  is,  that  to  the  Merchant  Knowledge  is 
Capital.  If  it  be  a  general  truth  in  human  affairs,  that  knowledge  is 
power,  I  hold  it  to  be  pre-eminently  so  in  regard  to  mercantile  pursuits. 
Without  it,  all  the  capital  of  a  Girard  or  an  Astor,  would  not  make  a  mer¬ 
chant  ;  and  with  it,  as  the  principal  thing,  capital  soon  follows  as  an  inci¬ 
dent.  Accordingly,  the  first  duty  of  every  person  destined  for  a  mer¬ 
chant,  is  to  prepare  himself,  by  a  suitable  education,  for  an  intelligent 
discharge  of  his  diversified  functions — just  as  much  so,  as  of  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  or  a  clergyman ;  and  to  this  end,  there  is  just  as  much 
need  of  commercial  schools  and  colleges,  as  of  any  other — and 
these,  I  rejoice  to  say,  we  are  beginning  to  have  in  all  our  commercial 
cities.  We  have,  too,  commercial  dictionaries  and  magazines — a  distinct 
commercial  department  for  newspapers — chambers  of  commerce — boards 
of  trade— reading  rooms — and,  best  of  all,  library  associations.  All  these 
things  bear  gratifying  testimony  to  the  increased  interest  taken  in  mer¬ 
cantile  education.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Why  should  not  the 
mercantile  profession  stand  side  by  side  with  the  other  so  called  liberal 
professions  ?  There  is,  in  truth,  no  good  reason,  whether  we  look  to  its 
dignity,  difficulty,  or  utility.  For  what  is  commerce  ?  and  who  is  the 
merchant  ? 

In  the  sense  in  which  I  am  considering  it,  commerce  comprehends 
whatsoever  relates  to  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  individuals 
and  nations.  Regarded,  then,  as  a  mere  department  of  business,  what  a 
stupendous  concern  it  is  !  Even  if  the  products  of  the  earth  were  every 
where  the  same — instead  of  being  so  wonderously,  yet  admirably  diversifi¬ 
ed — even  then  that  ever  active  principle,  the  division  of  labor,  which 
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restricts  every  worker,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a  single  operation,  in  order 
that  practice  may  make  him  perfect,  would  still  require  the  co-operation 
of  a  countless  number  of  individuals  in  supplying  the  wants  of  each;  and 
this  alone  would  create  an  immense  commerce.  There  is  probably  not  a 
person  in  this  presence,  whose  mere  covering  is  not  the  product  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  hands.  But  the  commerce  growing  out  of  these  ex¬ 
changes  is  almost  nothing,  when  compared  with  that  which  results  from 
the  endless  variety  of  soil,  climate,  taste,  and  character,  by  which  it  has 
pleased  the  all-wise  Creator  to  distinguish  the  different  portions  of  the 
globe.  I  presume  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  passes  a  single  day,  to 
the  comforts  of  which  each  quarter  of  the  earth,  if  not  every  parallel  of 
latitude,  has  not  contributed  something  peculiar  to  itself.  And  it  is  only 
when  we  contemplate  commerce  on  this  world-wide  scale,  when  we 
think  of  all  the  productions  of  every  clime,  every  machine,  and  every 
working  animal  up  to  man,  as  constantly  passing  over  the  land,  and  over 
the  sea,  in  one  mighty  circle  of  exchange  and  distribution — it  is  only  then 
ihat  we  can  rise  to  any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  what  commerce 
really  is.  It  is  only  then  that  we  recognize  in  commerce  the  grand  instru¬ 
ment  of  human  civilization,  as  well  as  the  medium  of  supplying  mere 
physical  wants  ;  and  cease  to  wonder  at  the  deep  reverence  paid  to  the 
merchant-princes  of  those  early  days,  when  commerce  first  opened  the 
highway  of  the  world,  and  caused  the  light  of  knowledge  to  shine  upon 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 

But  from  the  general  idea  of  commerce,  let  us  descend  to  a  brief  analy¬ 
sis  of  its  principal  functions,  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  therefrom  the 
particular  branches  of  knowledge  essential  to  every  merchant,  who  aspires 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  trader.  Of  course  I  say  nothing  of  the 
elementary  branches  of  school  education ,  for  these  belong  to  every  body. 
But  presupposing  these,  I  observe  that  commerce,  being  pre-eminently  a 
national  concern,  the  regulation  of  it  has  been  committed  exclusively  to 
the  National  Government.  Hence,  every  merchant  should  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  our  commercial  treaties  and  navigation  laws,  together  with  the 
general  subjects  of  finance,  currency,  tariffs  and  revenues,  upon  which 
those  treaties  and  laws  are  predicated.  In  short,  with  the  science  of 
political  economy.  Nor  should  he  be  ignorant  of  so  much  of  the  law  of 
nations  as  determines  the  commercial  rights  of  belligerent  and  neutral 
nations  in  case  of  war.  If  to  this  view  it  be  objected  that  I  require  every 
merchant  to  be  a  statesman,  I  reply,  that  I  know  of  no  better  preparation 
for  the  practical  duties  of  statesmanship,  than  mercantile  pursuits  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale  ;  and  the  history  of  our  government, 
had  I  time  to  adduce  it,  would  prove,  that  whatever  is  of  wisdom  in  the 
commercial  legislation  of  Congress,  or  the  commercial  measures  of  the 
Executive,  is  wholly  attributable  to  those  enlightened  and  accomplished 
merchants,  who,  when  not  themselves  members  of  Congress  or  of  the 
cabinet,  have  been  resorted  to  by  those  who  were,  for  their  advice  and 
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aid.  The  truth  is,  that  in  every  commercial  nation — at  London  no  less 
than  at  Washington — from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  merchants 
must,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  control  the  government  in  respect  to 
commercial  regulations,  because  no  other  persons  have  the  requisite 
knowledge.  And  if  such  be  the  influence  of  this  class  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  government  upon  mercantile  inter¬ 
ests  is  not  less  important.  In  either  aspect,  therefore,  the  merchant 
should,  to  the  extent  above  stated,  have  the  education  of  a  statesman. 

Descending  now  from  these  general  subjects  to  those  of  more  immediate 
and  daily  concern,  and  taking  up  commercial  operations  in  the  natural 
order  of  events,  we  are  led  directly  to  the  following  subjects  of  study — 

First — That  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Geography,  which  compri¬ 
ses  not  only  the  productions  peculiar  to  each  region,  and  the  channels  of 
transportation,  but  also  the  wants  of  each  region — in  short,  every  thing 
connected  with  supply  and  demand. 

Secondly — An  essential  requisite  for  buying  and  selling  well,  is  to 
understand  what  constitutes  a  bargain  in  the  eye  of  the  law — all  that 
relates  to  the  contract  of  sale,  whether  private  or  at  auction. 

Thirdly — The  great  business  of  transporting  merchandise  from  place 
to  place  by  common  carriers,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  merchant  to 
understand  their  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Fourthly — Merchandise,  in  the  course  of  transportation,  and  when  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  warehouse,  is  exposed  to  various  perils,  which  have  given  rise 
to  a  complicated  system  of  insurance,  with  which  the  merchant  should 
make  himself  familiar. 

Fifthly — For  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  capital  or  other  means, 
merchants  often  find  it  convenient  to  associate  themselves  in  partnerships 
or  corporations ;  with  the  nature  of  which  relations,  therefore,  they 
should  be  well  acquainted. 

Sixthly — In  almost  all  mercantile  operations,  there  is  a  necessity  of 
employing  agents  of  various  descriptions  ;  and  this  makes  it  necessary 
for  a  merchant  to  understand  the  rights  and  duties  of  this  important  rela¬ 
tion  of  principal  and  agent. 

Seventhly — Credit  has  become  so  important  an  element  in  commercial 
operations,  in  the  shape  of  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  and  guar¬ 
antees,  that  a  knowledge  of  these  contracts  has  become  indispensable  to 
the  merchant. 

Eighthly — The  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
facilities  furnished  by  law  for  the  collection  of  debts  in  different  places, 
and  the  operation  of  bankrupt  or  insolvent  laws,  should  be  well  under¬ 
stood  by  the  merchant. 

I  may  be  told  that  I  am  requiring  every  merchant  to  be  educated  for  a 
lawyer.  I  answer,  that  while  there  is  a  vast  field  of  law  which  I  would 
advise  the  merchant  not  to  meddle  with,  I  would  have  him  study  the 
general  principles  of  mercantile  law,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would 
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have  a  mechanic  familiar  with  the  tools  of  his  trade.  Indeed  so  essential 
do  I  deem  this  kind  of  knowledge  to  every  merchant,  that,  were  I  edu¬ 
cating  my  son  for  that  profession,  I  would  set  apart  at  least  two  years  of 
his  noviciate  expressly  for  this  study — nay  more,  so  much  do  the  two 
professions  run  into  each  other,  especially  in  commercial  cities,  that  if  I 
were  educating  my  son  for  the  law,  I  should  desire  to  have  him  spend  at 
least  the  same  period  in  a  good  counting-room.  I  speak  now  from  my 
own  professional  experience.  After  having  occupied  more  than  the  usual 
time  in  preparing  to  practice  law,  when  I  entered  upon  the  practice,  the 
most  serious  want  I  encountered,  was  the  want  of  a  more  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  customs  of  merchants,  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of 
mercantile  law.  But  while  I  make  this  confession,  let  me  say,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  somewhat  extensive  professional  intercourse  with  the 
mercantile  class,  has  often  caused  me  to  feel  astonished  at  their  profound 
ignorance  of  their  legal  rights  and  duties,  although  to  that  very  ignorance 
I  was  indebted  for  the  need  of  my  professional  services.  Permit  me, 
then,  to  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  by 
earnestly  recommending  to  this  association  to  provide  for  an  annual  course 
of  lectures  upon  commercial  law.  I  feel  confident  that,  in  the  shape  of 
lectures,  you  cannot  spend  your  time  or  money  better.  Be  assured  that 
you  will  find  such  knowledge  to  be  capital. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  turn  from  the  subject  o f  preparation,  to  that  of  con¬ 
duct.  And  I  begin  this  branch  of  my  subject  with  the  remark,  that,  as 
there  is  no  department  of  business  in  which,  from  its  very  nature,  men 
are  obliged  to  repose  so  much  confidence  in  each  other,  so,  there  is  none 
in  which  the  highest  integrity  is  so  much  required.  If  it  be  a  common 
maxim  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  it  becomes  a  fundamental  truth  in 
commercial  transactions.  Here,  as  in  geometry,  the  straight  line  is  al¬ 
ways  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  The  customs  of  merchants 
have  created,  and  now  constitute  the  great  body  of  commercial  law,  of 
which  it  lias  long  been  the  boast,  that  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  strictly 
ethical  standard,  than  any  other  branch  of  law.  Of  the  law  in  general — 
alas  1  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  so — too  often  you  cannot  answer  the 
question,  what  is  the  law  ? — by  resolving  a  still  higher  question,  what  is 
right  between  the  parties  ?  Nor  can  this  always  be  done  in  controversies 
between  merchants.  For,  in  either  case,  we  must  resort  to  the  prece¬ 
dents  for  a  rule,  and  not  to  the  untrammeled  conscience  of  a  good  man. 
But,  then,  in  commercial  law,  the  precedents  themselves  have  been  based 
upon  a  higher  morality,  than  in  any  other  branch,  because  the  customs 
of  merchants  created  them,  and  they  have  been  most  recently  established. 
Yet  the  commercial  code  is  very  far  from  furnishing  a  rule  for  every 
case  ;  and  no  class  of  men  have  more  frequent  occasion  to  consult  the 
higher  codes  of  ethics,  than  conscientious  merchants. 

To  take  a  single  example  by  way  of  illustration  :  There  is  not  perhaps 
a  more  difficult  question  in  ethics,  than  this,  which  the  merchant  is  re- 
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quired  to  solve  almost  every  day — namely,  how  far,  in  making  a  bargain, 
he  may  rightly  avail  himself  of  knowledge  which  he  knows  the  other 
does  not  possess,  without  informing  him  of  it.  In  other  words,  where 
is  the  dividing  line  between  fair  dealing  and  cheating?  And  this  ques¬ 
tion  has  acquired  a  new  importance,  now  that  the  lightning  has  been  har¬ 
nessed  to  the  newsman’s  car.  Now,  if  we  go  to  the  law  for  a  solution, 
we  find  it  laid  down  that  fraud  will  be  fatal  to  any  bargain ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  that  parties  are  not  required  to  contract  with  equal  advantages, 
nor  for  equivalent  considerations.  If  a  man  has  understanding  enough  to 
comprehend  common  things  of  every  day  life,  the  law  pronounces  him  to 
have  a  contracting  and  disposing  mind  ;  and  then  if  the  other  party  makes 
no  misrepresentation,  the  bargain  is  valid,  though  he  may  have  much  the 
best  of  it.  He  has  aright  to  conceal  his  superior  knowledge.  Yet  this 
general  rule  is  subject  to  many  exceptions,  one  of  which  occurs  in  the 
matter  of  insurance,  where  concealment  by  the  insured  is  often  as  fata! 
as  misrepresentation.  Now  in  this  want  of  any  certain  and  specific  rule 
of  law  applicable  to  all  cases  —  and,  may  I  not  add,  in  the  lax  morality 
of  the  rule  so  far  as  it  is  laid  down  ? — the  conscientious  merchant,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  man  of  business,  is  called  upon  to  consult  the 
higher  law  written  by  conscience  upon  the  heart.  And  when,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  we  consider  how  inevitable  it  is  that  merchants,  who  never 
saw  each  other,  perhaps  never  heard  of  each  other,  and  residing  at  the 
antipodes,  should  nevertheless  repose  the  same  confidence  in  each  other 
as  if  they  lived  on  the  same  street:  And  when  we  further  consider  that 
the  first  requisite  for  that  credit  which  is  so  much  used  in  commerce,  is 
integrity — may  we  not  say  a  dishonest  merchant  is  the  basest  of  all  dis¬ 
honest  men,  because  he  adds  folly  to  knavery  ?  But  without  dwelling 
longer  upon  the  high  morality  so  indispensable  for  the  merchant,  let  me 
advert  to  some  of  the  evils  which  prevail  in  our  commercial  system. 

Of  these  evils,  the  greatest,  and  that  towards  which  all  the  lesser  ones 
contribute,  is  instability,  fluctuation,  uncertainly.  It  has  been  said  by 
close  observers  that,  in  this  country,  nine  merchants  out  of  every  ten  fail, 
in  the  course  of  their  lives.  I  know  not  whether  this  be  strictly  true- 
It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  know,  that  failures  are  far  more  frequent 
among  merchants  than  among  any  other  class  of  business  men  ;  and  that 
every  few  years  there  occurs  a  general  crisis,  or  revulsion,  sometimes 
confined  to  one  country  only,  and  sometimes  embracing  the  whole  com¬ 
mercial  world,  in  which  bankruptcies  become  the  order  of  the  day.  Those 
who  seemed  rolling  in  wealth  are  suddenly  reduced  to  beggary — the 
breaking  of  one  house  drags  down  another,  though  perhaps  oceans  inter¬ 
vene.  He,  who  could  borrow  his  millions  yesterday,  cannot  get  credit 
for  a  coat  to-day.  Banks  break  because  their  debtors  are  broken — even 
the  day  laborer  has  not  wherewithal  to  pay  for  his  food,  because  that 
which  he  took  as  money  has  become  worthless  on  his  hands — in  a  word, 
the  vast  fabric  of  commerce  is  overthrown,  and  all  is  chaos  and  confusion. 
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Anon,  a  new  race  of  merchants  appear.  The  darkness  which  brooded 
over  the  face  of  the  deep  is  gradually  dispersed — business  finds  or  makes 
for  itself  new  channels  as  before — capital  increases — credit  expands — 
there  seems  no  end  to  the  swelling  prosperity.  Every  body  can  increase 
his  expenses,  because  his  books  show  that  his  profits  are  increased.  The 
last  revulsion  is  forgotten  in  the  halcyon  times — the  warnings  of  experi¬ 
ence  are  unheard  in  the  general  rush  of  business — fortunes  are  made  in 
a  day— nothing  is  required  but  courage  and  luck.  Surely  these  are  glori¬ 
ous  times  !  Yes — but  wait  fill  to-morrow.  The  bubble  has  burst.  There 
is  another  crisis — another  revulsion — another  deluge  of  bankruptcy — and 
so  on,  almost  periodically. 

Let  us  explore  some  of  the  causes  of  this  great  evil  of  instability  : 

One  of  the  most  prominent  causes,  especially  in  this  on-rushing 
country  of  ours,  is  a  prevailing  eagerness  for  rapid  gains.  Our  young 
merchants  have  not  patience  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and 
ascend  regularly  to  the  top.  They  must  go  up  by  a  few  rapid  leaps. 
Instead  of  beginning  in  a  small  way,  and  enlarging  their  business  gra¬ 
dually — themselves  growing  up  with  it — they  dash  at  once  into  a  large 
business,  before  they  are  fitted  for  it.  I  speak  not  now  with  respect  to 
capital ;  for,  if  they  had  ever  so  much,  this  is  not  the  way  to  begin,  but 
the  way  to  close  a  commercial  career.  The  great  want  is  capacity  to 
manage  a  large  business  at  the  outset,  which  never  can  be  acquired  by  a 
mere  apprenticeship.  It  must  be  the  work  of  actual  experience  at  the 
head  of  business,  and  not  in  any  subordinate  position.  Take  two  young 
men  of  equal  means  in  every  respect,  mental  and  otherwise.  Let  one 
begin  moderately  and  extend  his  operations  gradually,  say  for  twenty 
years.  Let  the  other  begin  with  a  business  as  large  as  that  to  which  that 
of  the  first  has  grown  in  this  space  of  time.  And  at  the  end,  which  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  best  position  ?  I  think  all  experience  will  answer,  the 
former.  In  fact  the  probabilities  are  a  hundred  to  one,  that  the  latter 
will  be  a  broken  merchant  before  half  the  period  has  elapsed — wtiile  the 
former,  feeling  his  way  at  every  step — never  venturing  beyond  his  depth 
—growing  in  capacity  with  the  growth  of  business — and  thus,  always 
equal  to  what  he  undertakes,  will,  in  all  probability,  by  that  time,  have 
become  an  established  merchant,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  phrase.  It  was 
a  favorite  maxim  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  to  hasten  slowly ; 
and  in  nothing  is  the  wisdom  of  this  maxim  more  evinced,  than  in  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits.  I  have  not  resided  in  this  city  quite  twenty  years,  but 
I  invite  those  who  have  resided  here  so  long,  to  run  their  minds  back  over 
the  commercial  history  of  this  city  for  that  period,  in  confirmation  of 
what  I  have  just  said.  My  memory  does  not  furnish  a  solitary  exception 
to  the  rule  I  have  laid  down.  Those  who  have  plunged  recklessly  at  the 
start  into  a  heavy  and  dashing  business,  have  all  failed.  Shooting  up  like 
mushrooms,  like  them  they  have  disappeared.  While  those  who  have  pur¬ 
sued  the  other  course,  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  commerce  of  the  city; 
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if,  indeed,  they  have  not  already  retired  from  business  upon  ample  for¬ 
tunes.  Another  cause  is,  the  too  great  prevalence  of  the  speculating  spirit. 
All  legitimate  commerce  is  a  matter  of  calculation ,  not  of  speculation.  In 
using  this  term,  speculating ,  as  descriptive  of  a  spirit  which  I  would  con¬ 
demn,  I  have  taken  the  mildest  word  I  could  think  of.  The  proper  word, 
if  it  did  not  sound  so  harshly,  would  be  gambling — for  the  thing  is  gamb¬ 
ling,  in  spirit,  motive  and  result.  It  proceeds  upon  chance,  and  not  cal¬ 
culation.  The  chance  of  rapid  rise,  inducing  to  buy  largely,  or  the  chance 
of  a  rapid  decline,  inducing  to  sell  largely.  It  seeks,  by  buying  for  less 
or  selling  for  more  than  a  thing  is  worth,  to  realize  more  than  the  ordinary 
profits — and  that,  too,  upon  hazards  as  uncertain  and  incalculable,  as  the 
turn  of  a  card.  This,  I  repeat,  is  gambling;  and  the  results  upon  the 
trading  world  are  most  deplorable.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  practice  to  corrupt  that  fine  moral  sense,  which  should 
be  the  jewel  of  every  merchant — for  this  is  too  palpable  to  need  enforce¬ 
ment.  But  I  speak  of  its  inevitable  tendency  to  produce  those  sudden 
and  frequent  revulsions  in  business,  which,  like  earthquakes,  shake  the 
commercial  world  to  its  very  centre.  What  cause  but  this  could  have 
produced  the  late  frightful  financial  crisis  in  England !  Speculating  in 
breadstuff's — betting  upon  the  potato-rot — -gambling  upon  the  greater  or 
less  ravages  of  famine,  and  buying  at  any  price — grasping  at  all  that 
could  be  got — stretching  credit  to  its  last  tension  for  that  purpose,  and 
then  holding  on  in  hopes  of  still  higher  prices  from  still  greater  scarcity, 
until  the  benevolence  of  foreigners  co-operating  with  the  bounty  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  the  promise  of  a  better  harvest,  at  once  struck  down  prices, 
and  with  them  speculators,  in  one  tremendous  crash  !  And  this  is  but  a 
picture  of  what  we  see  going  on  among  us — on  a  smaller  scale  to  be  sure — 
almost  every  year.  Take  our  own  provision  business,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  as  an  example,  and  what  has  it  been  but  gambling  ?  If  some 
splendid  fortunes  have  been  made,  by  stopping  at  the  right  time,  how 
many  more  have  been  lost?  Nor  does  the  mischief  stop  with  the  specu¬ 
lators  themselves.  It  thwarts  all  the  fair  calculations  of  the  prudent 
merchant — or  rather  it  makes  calculation  impossible.  The  prudent  man 
must  either  lie  still — which  of  itself  may  be  ruinous — or  join  in  the  game 
which  is  playing  around  him,  and  thus  trust  all  to  chance,  which  maybe 
equally  ruinous.  But  I  may  be  told  that  all  this  is  inevitable — that  com¬ 
merce  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  hazard — every  merchant,  however  prudent, 
stands  upon  a  mine  which  may  at  any  time,  explode.  I  admit  that  some 
hazard  must  attend  the  most  cautious  commercial  enterprises,  but  not  to 
the  extent  here  claimed.  A  particular  adventure,  predicated  upon  the 
best  calculations  which  foresight  can  make,  may  prove  unfortunate,  and 
loss  ensue.  But  to  a  prudent  merchant,  loss  is  never  ruin;  while  to  the 
rash  adventurer,  it  almost  always  is.  The  one  never  puts  all  at  risk  on 
any  enterprise  however  promising.  The  other  does,  however  desperate. 
The  one  simply  loses — the  other  breaks. 
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Still  another  and  very  fruitful  cause  of  disaster  is  found  in  the  use 
made  of  credit.  I  think  it  is  used  too  much,  and  in  objectionable  forms. 
A  word  or  two  on  each  of  these  heads. 

First,  I  think  credit  is  used  too  much.  That  credit  must  always  form 
an  important  element  in  commerce,  I  cannot  question.  That  it  often 
constitutes  the  best  part  of  a  young  merchant’s  capital,  I  am  aware  ;  and 
it  is  most  honorable  to  him  that  it  should  be  so.  Perhaps  no  higher  evi¬ 
dence  is  practically  given  of  confidence  among  men,  than  that  which 
trusts  another  upon  his  character  alone.  But  just  in  proportion  as  such 
credit  is  a  precious  thing,  should  it  be  cautiously  used  and  carefully  guard¬ 
ed — let  it  be  confined  to  cases  known  to  be  meritorious,  and  it  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  good.  But  let  it  be  given  indiscriminately,  as  part  of  a  general 
system,  and  it  becomes  an  immense  evil.  It  not  only  takes  away  the 
strongest  incentive  to  deserve  credit,  by  confounding  the  worthy  with  the 
unworthy,  but  it  keeps  the  whole  commercial  edifice  in  a  tottering  condi¬ 
tion,  liable  at  any  moment  to  fall,  and  involve  alike  the  rotten  and  the 
sound,  in  one  common  catastrophe.  And  is  it  not  true,  at  least  in  this 
country,  that  the  general  system  of  dealing  is  on  credit,  so  that  dealing 
for  cash  forms  only  a  rare  exception  ?  Are  not  goods  usually  imported  on 
credit,  wholesaled  on  credit,  retailed  and  sub-retailed,  even  to  the  dime’s 
worth  booked  by  the  country  trader  ?  And  does  not  this  indiscriminate 
and  reckless  use  of  credit  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  only  true 
foundations  of  credit  are  integrity  and  prudence  ?  I  hardly  call  that 
credit,  which  is  predicated  upon  known  means,  or  secured  by  a  sufficient 
mortgage  ;  but  that  only  which  is  based  upon  a  careful  scrutiny  into  char¬ 
acter.  Such  credit  is  the  glory  of  commercial  life,  as  it  should  be  the 
goal  of  a  merchant’s  ambition  ;  and  none  other  should  be  asked  or  given. 

In  the  second  place,  mercantile  credit  has  assumed  a  form  which  is 
often  fraught  with  evil  consequences.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  what  is  called 
accommodation  paper.  One  man  endorses  for  another,  and  he  for  a  third, 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  trading  community  becomes  thus  tied  together, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  any  disaster  to  one  rarely  fails  to  bring  others 
down  with  him.  But  this  is  not  the  only  evil.  Many  a  man  thus  ob¬ 
tains  credit,  who  does  not  deserve  it  for  his  own  sake.  It  is  enough  that 
he  can  get  a  good  endorser ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  if  the  princi¬ 
pal  debtor  fail  1  This  is  a  confidential  debt,  which  must  be  preferred,  if 
the  law  will  permit.  Commercial  honor,  so  called,  requires  this  prefer¬ 
ence  ;  and  thus  the  unlucky  creditor  who  has  trusted  without  such  en¬ 
dorsement,  must  get  nothing,  because  the  confidential  debts  swallow  up 
all.  And  how  is  it  with  the  endorser  ?  The  law  says  he  is  as  much 
bound  as  if  the  debt  were  his  own.  But  he  does  not  feel  so.  He  will 
escape  if  he  can,  more  especially  if  he  have  debts  of  his  own  to  pay. 
These  he  will  pay  first,  and  then,  perchance,  there  will  be  nothing  left. 
I  hope  I  over-state  this  evil ;  but  my  professional  experience  tells  me, 
that  the  moral  effect  of  this  system  of  accommodation  endorsements  is 
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every  way  bad — on  the  principal,  the  endorser,  the  creditor,  and  the 
community — too  often  resulting  in  severed  friendships,  broken  faith,  frau¬ 
dulent  preferences,  and  wide-spread  disasters.  I  may  be  told,  however, 
that  the  banks,  which  are  the  great  reservoir  of  credit,  will  only  lend  up¬ 
on  this  kind  of  security.  Then  I  say  the  banks  act  unwisely.  It  cannot 
be  their  permanent  interest  to  do  business  upon  a  vicious  system.  Had 
I  time,  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  the  practice  of  discounting 
accommodation  paper  is  always  dangerous  to  the  bank  itself.  Indeed 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  the  last  financial  crisis  in  this  country,  involving 
as  it  did  nearly  all  the  banks,  and  many  of  them  in  total  ruin,  is  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  more  to  the  enormous  amount  of  accommodation  loans,  than  to  all 
other  causes  put  together.  Had  they  confined  their  discounts  to  business 
paper  only — by  which  I  mean  that  which  is  predicated  upon  real  transac¬ 
tions — the  amount  would  have  been  limited  to  the  business  actually  done, 
afid  the  crash,  when  it  came,  would  not  have  beeu  half  as  great.  But 
even  if  the  banks  could  have  an  interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  could  safely  and  profitably  grant  accommodation  loans,  this  is  no 
reason  why  merchants  should  make  use  of  them,  if  their  tendencv  be 
bad.  Let  them  make  common  cause,  and  the  banks  must  come  to  their 
terms.  Let  it  become  a  general  rule  that  credit,  when  not  founded  upon 
a  pledge  of  property,  shall  be  based  upon  confidence  in  the  individual, 
and  him  alone,  and  the  credit  system,  thus  modified,  will  be  safer  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  all  concerned.  In  fact,  if  we  analyze  the  matter,  nothing  is  really 
gained  to  the  lender,  on  the  score  of  security,  by  accommodation  endorse¬ 
ments  ;  for  these  are  made  only  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  I  en¬ 
dorse  for  you,  and  you  endorse  to  the  same  extent  for  me  ;  and  tints  each 
is  weakened  as  much  as  he  is  strengthened,  and  the  general  security  not  a 
whit  increased.  It  may  be  that  I  am  wrong  in  laying  so  much  stress  up¬ 
on  the  mischief  of  accommodation  credit ;  but  I  do  seriously  believe  it  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  commercial  practice  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
commend  the  subject  to  your  serious  and  candid  examination. 

Still  another  evil,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  a  growing  one,  is  the 
want  of  a  sufficiently  high  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  promises.  We 
sometimes  hear  it  said  of  a  man,  as  the  highest  compliment  which  can  be 
paid  to  his  integrity,  that  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond — meaning  there¬ 
by,  that  he  will  keep  a  promise  simply  because  it  is  a  promise.  And  this 
is  precisely  my  idea  of  an  honorable  merchant.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
such  a  man  breaking  a  promise  which  he  has  the  power  to  keep,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  cost  him  ;  and  in  so  acting,  his  sense  of  honor  is  but  another 
name  for  the  sense  of  moral  obligation.  Such  a  man  does  not  ask  whether 
the  law  will  compel  him,  for  he  is  a  law  unto  himself.  Nay,  he  would 
be  the  more  scrupulous  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  legal  compulsion. 
Yet  how  many  are  there,  in  the  mercantile  community — as  honorable,  I 
trust,  as  any  in  the  land — who  practice  upon  this  high  standard  ?  Let 
me  apply  the  test  by  asking  some  other  questions.  How  many  of  our 
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merchants  are  in  the  habit  of  making  pecuniary  promises,  which  they  do 
not  expect  strictly  to  keep  ?  How  many  think  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
complying  with  such  promises,  that  it  is  simply  inconvenient  at  that  time. 
How  many  of  them  will  suffer  their  notes  to  be  sued  upon,  and  instruct 
their  attorneys  to  procure  all  the  delay  they  can,  merely  because  the  use 
of  the  money  is  worth  more  to  them  than  the  interest  and  costs  ?  How 
many  will  refuse  altogether  to  pay  the  debt,  however  clear  the  moral  ob¬ 
ligation,  when  assured  that  a  legal  defence  can  be  made  ?  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  promise  is  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  ?  How  many  would 
hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  even  when  the  in¬ 
dulgence  granted  by  delay  to  sue,  had  been  the  result  of  simple  kindness, 
and,  finally,  how  many  are  there,  who  being  discharged  from  their  debts 
by  a  bankrupt  law,  would  voluntarily  come  forward  and  pay  them  when 
they  should  subsequently  become  able  ?  Why,  this  latter  phenomenon  is 
so  rare,  that  when  an  instance  occurs  of  a  discharged  bankrupt  paying  his 
debts,  it  is  bruited  as  a  miracle  of  honor  through  all  the  newspapers  in  the 
land  ;  and  ten  to  one  his  creditors  present  him  a  service  of  plate  for  sim¬ 
ply  an  act  of  honesty  ?  For  I  take  it  to  be  clear  that  there  can  be  no  hon¬ 
est  excuse  for  not  paying  a  debt,  and  punctually  too,  except  that  of  abso¬ 
lute  inability;  and  that  excuse  ceases  the  moment  ability  returns. 

As  I  am  speaking  before  an  association  of  young  merchants,  may  I  so 
far  claim  the  privilege  of  a  mentor,  as  to  conclude  this  discourse  with  a 
few  words  of  advice  ? 

Set  out,  then,  with  the  belief  that  knowledge  is  capital,  and  by  all  the 
means  in  your  power  strive  to  inform  yourselves  of  whatever  concerns 
the  functions  of  a  merchant.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  no¬ 
ble  profession,  never  forget  that  the  most  unswerving  integrity  is  demand¬ 
ed  of  you,  not  only  by  the  common  obligations  of  morality,  but  the  truest 
considerations  of  self-interest.  15e  not  eager  for  rapid  gains,  but  hasten 
slowly  and  therefore  surely — keep  down  the  spirit  of  speculation,  though 
all  around  you  run  mad  with  it;  remember  that  the  chances  are  a  hundred 
to  one  of  its  leading  you  to  ruin.  Look  upon  an  unquestioned  credit  as  the 
most  precious  of  acquisitions — remember  that  its  only  true  foundations 
are  integrity  and  prudence — use,  but  do  not  abuse  it.  When  once  acquir¬ 
ed,  make  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  keep  it  unsullied.  Avoid  the  entan¬ 
glements  of  accommodation  endorsements  as  far  as  you  can ;  but  if  you 
once  make  such,  consider  the  debt  as  equally  binding  with  your  own. 
Finally,  consider  every  promise  you  make  as  sacred  as  if  it  were  a  vow 
upon  the  altar;  and  however  the  law  may  regard  it,  make  it  good  at  any 
sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  a  merchant’s  honor.  Keep  these  counsels,  and 
you  will  avoid  those  numerous  shoals  and  quicksands  whereby  so  many 
merchants  suffer  shipwreck — and  if  it  be  not  your  lot  “  to  lay  up  gold  as 
dust,  and  the  gold  of  Ophir  as  the  stones  of  the  brook,”  you  will  certainly 
acquire  a  treasure  by  the  side  of  which  gold  is  but  dross — the  character 
of  an  upright  and  honorable  merchant. —  Western  Journal,  June,  1848. 


LADIES’  ECLECTIC  ACADEMY 


Fourth  Street,  Two  Doors  North  of  Chesnut. 


In  the  permanent  establishment  of  an  institution  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  instruction  of  ladies,  in  a  select  and  limited  number,  of  the  most 
useful  and  important  branches  of  an  English  education,  it  is  no  part  of  the 
projector’s  design  to  come  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  established  usages 
sanctioned  by  our  numerous  and  respectable  female  seminaries,  or,  in 
any  respect,  to  assume  an  agency  in  narrowing  down  the  scope  of  a  most 
thorough,  accomplished,  and  finished  female  education;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  shall  be  his  leading  object  to  prove  that  an  institution,  confining  its 
operations,  mainly,  to  those  branches  ivhich  cannot  be  successfully  taught  in 
connection  with  the  great  variety  of  studies  ordinarily  pursued  in  a  regular 
course  at  school,  at  the  stated  hours  requisite  to  class  instruction,  would, 
in  an  eminent  sense,  be  of  public  utility — -an  efficient  and  acceptable 
auxiliary  in  the  promotion  of  a  most  useful  and  complete  system  of 
education. 

The  ostensible  design  of  the  Eclectic  Academy  is  the  instruction  of 
ladies  in  Book-Keeping  and  Penmanship,  although  classes  will  be  formed 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  wishing  to  take  lessons  in  English  Gram¬ 
mar  and  Arithmetic. 


DOUBLE-ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING. 

We  are  not  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  some,  in  this  community,  will 
attach  “ novelty ”  to  the  idea  of  imparting  instruction  to  ladies  in  the 
science  of  managing  accounts ;  neither  are  we  strangers  to  what  it 
requires  in  the  way  of  expenditure  and  persevering  toil  to  revolutionize 
popular  sentiment,  where  an  entire  business  community  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  look  one  way  at  the  same  subject,  but  experience  has  long 
since  convinced  us  that  it  is  but  an  easy  task  to  teach  one  what  is  his 
interest  to  knenv,  or  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  a  class  deservedly  popu¬ 
lar  for  their  enlightened  liberality  and  enlarged  views  of  progressive  im¬ 
provements  and  practical  reforms. 

The  only  questions  with  us  have  been,  Is  it  practicable,  and  of  public 
utility  1  Can  ice  accomplish  the  object  with  credit  to  ourselves  and  with 
profit  to  others  ? 
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Is  it  Practicable,  and  of  Public  Utility?  From  well  digesled 
and  universally  conceded  premises,  we  anticipate  but  little  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  affirmative  against  the  possibility  of  successful  contra¬ 
diction.  The  leading  design  of  education  being  to  qualify  its  recipients 
for  a  practical  performance  of  the  duties  of  life,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
show  that  many  of  the  duties  of  life,  devolving  upon  ladies,  require  a 
knowledge  of  accounts,  and  we  shall  have  accomplished  our  object. 

For  us,  even  in  this  country,  to  see  a  lady,  as  a  natural  guardian, 
assume  the  administration  of  a  large  estate,  creates  no  unusual  surprise, 
though  she  may  be  totally  ignorant  touching  the  management  of  accounts, 
and  unfamiliarized  with  a  general  business  routine.  Waiving  the  nume¬ 
rous  embarrassments  always  consequent  upon  a  transition  from  the  control 
of  one  kind  of  business  to  that  of  another,  so  different  in  its  nature  and 
requirements,  what  must  be  the  result?  Again,  if  the  accumulation  of 
t  hat  estate  required  years  of  persevering  application  to  business,  with  tact, 
talent,  and  practical  knowledge  of  accounts,  is  it  presumable  that  a  lady, 
wholly  destitute  of  a  “business  education,”  can  successfully  and  profitably 
direct  its  affairs  ?  Do  not  experience  and  observation  too  frequently  prove 
that  she  and  hers  become  an  easy  prey  to  “Interested  Financiers,”  for 
the  want  of  this  very  species  of  information  ?  We  only  desire  to  direct 
public  attention  to  a  few  of  the  leading  principles  which  have  actuated  us 
in  the  commencement  of  an  enterprise,  though  new  in  this  country,  none 
the  less  important,  as  experience  has  elsewhere  proved.  It  is  no  unusual 
occurrence  in  Philadelphia,  Liverpool,  or  Paris,  to  see  a  lady  of  the  high¬ 
est  respectability  in  full  charge  of  a  set  of  books;  and  why  should  it  not 
be  the  case  in  this  city,  where  a  number  of  ladies  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  mercantile  community,  as  equally  successful  as  gen¬ 
tlemen,  in  commanding  the  trade  and  in  fostering  their  means. 

Can  we  accomplish  the  object  with  credit  to  ourselves  and 
profit  to  others  ?  Although,  during  the  past  ten  years,  we  have  been 
often  solicited  by  ladies  for  instruction  in  book-keeping,  until  the  present, 
we  have  invariably  declined,  owing  mainly  lo  two  causes. 

First.  Our  efforts  to  form  a  reputation  ns  a  successful  teacher  was  an 
experiment  in  the  estimation  of  the  business  community  of  questionable 
utility,  owing  altogether  to  the  fact,  that  numerous  unqualified  and  inex¬ 
perienced  teachers  had  extorted  large  sums  for  pretending  to  do,  what 
they  could  not  accomplish.  It  was  almost  universally  declared,  that  no 
one  could  be  qualified  in  a  school  for  the  practical  performance  of  an  ac¬ 
countant’s  duties. 

With  no  money  in  pocket — a  stranger  in  a  small  city,  (St.  Louis  had  but 
a  population  of  16,469,  when  we  commenced  teaching,)  we  had  to  con¬ 
tend,  single  handed  and  alone,  with  popular  sentiment  and  the  prejudices 
of  interested  practical  accountants — so  called. 

We  were  once  four  months  in  this  city  without  receiving  a  single  pupil, 
and  we  state  nothing  more  than  an  examination  of  our  catalogue,  for  the 
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last  two  years,  will  prove  to  be  strictly  true,  when  we  thus  publicly  de¬ 
clare,  that  we  have  compelled  this  community  to  acknowledge  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  our  credentials  as  a  Professional  Teacher,  and  to  most  amply 
and  satisfactorily  compensate  us  for  our  services  while  doing  so  :  and  we 
might  furthermore  state,  (did  not  modesty  forbid)  that  we  have  revolution¬ 
ized  popular  sentiment  upon  this  subject,  and  established  an  institution 
upon  a  permanent  basis  for  the  education  of  gentlemen  for  business  pur¬ 
suits,  not  surpassed,  if  equaled  by  any  Commercial  College  in  the  United 
States. 

And  how  have  we  accomplished  our  object? 

We  have  taken  mechanics  from  the  workshop,  and  salesmen  from  be¬ 
hind  the  counter,  and  qualified  them  as  practical  accountants  for  the  situa¬ 
tions  they  now  hold — more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  are  now 
in  this  city,  performing  their  duties  just  as  practically,  and  receiving  just 
as  good  salaries  as  those  raised  in  the  counting  house.  And  it  is  our  un¬ 
wavering  opinion,  that  we  can  accomplish  just  as  satisfactory  results  by 
the  instruction  of  ladies. 

Secondly.  We  have  not  hitherto  had  the  facility  for  fitting  up  such 
apartments  as  we  thought  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  class  of  pupils, 
who  would  be  most  likely  benefitted  by  such  instruction ;  but  we  flatter 
ourselves  in  the  belief  that  all  such  objections  will  disappear  upon  a  visit 
to  the  “Eclectic  Academy.”  The  rooms  are  entirely  disconnected,  with 
a  private  entrance  from  Fourth  street,  and  the  hours  of  instruction  are  so 
arranged,  as  not  to  conflict  with  “Jones’  Commercial  College.” 


EPISTOLARY  PENMANSHIP. 


To  write  a  plain,  legible,  chaste  and  uniform  “Letter-Hand”  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  accomplishment  in  the  education  of  every  Lady.  But  how  few  ac¬ 
quire  this  invaluable  art  in  our  best  English  and  Classical  High  Schools  ? 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Teachers  themselves  have  not  given  the 
subject  the  attention  requisite,  to  master  a  practical  system,  such  as  may 
be  taught  with  success.  Many  write  beautifully  themselves,  who  utterly 
fail  in  an  attempt  to  enable  others  to  execute  with  similar  ease  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  it  so?  We  unhesitatingly  reply,  their 
systems  are  to  them,  intuitive.  Penmanship  as  a  mechanical  art,  is  the 
result  of  a  combined  motion  of  the  arm,  the  wrist  and  the  fingers;  no  one 
but  an  artist,  can  be  taught  to  write  by  imitation  alone,  while  all  may  be 
taught  to  write  a  beautiful  hand  by  a  proper  system  of  training. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

TAUGHT  UPON  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SYSTEM. 

No  Ladies  will  be  permitted  to  enter  this  class  as  regular  pupils,  except 
upon  two  weeks  trial,  and  if,  after  the  expiration  of  this  period,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  a  complete  knowledge  of  our  plan  of  instruction,  they  are  not 
fully  convinced  that  English  Grammar  can  be  made  an  easy,  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  study,  they  will  have  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  from 
the  class  ivithout  charge. 

The  Gentleman  in  charge  of  this  Department  has  been  accustomed  to 
teach  from  one  to  two  classes  per  year,  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  this 
city,  and  that,  too,  with  entire  success  and  universal  approbation. 


ARITHMETIC. 


A  class  in  this  department  will  be  formed  so  soon  as  ten  scholars  shall 
have  been  obtained. 


TERMS. 

A  full  mercantile  course  of  Book-Keeping,  by  Double-En- 

. . $20  00 

Stationery, .  3  00  $23  00 

Penmanship, .  5  00 

Stationer}', .  1  00  6  00 

English  Grammar, .  10  00 

Arithmetic, .  *0  00 

Ladies  may  enter  for  the  above  courses  separately  or  the  entire  number; 
but  in  no  case  will  payment  be  exacted  for  any  but  the  branches  in  which 
the  Lady  may  have  received  instruction. 

Tuition  Fees  Payable  in  Advance. — The  importance  of  this  rule 
will  appear  evident  to  all,  as  our  charge  is  not  for  time,  nor  for  a  given 
number  of  lessons,  but  for  completing  the  pupil  in  the  respective  branch 
for  which  she  may  register  herself.  She  having  the  privilege  of  complet¬ 
ing,  or  reviewing  the  same  at  option,  during  life,  free  of  additional  charge, 
renders  it  imperious  that  this  rule  be  invariably  complied  with. 


